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ABSTRACT . BJ 

A summary of the National Institute of Education's 
anthology by the same title, this publication reviews 13 articles 
that di-cuss current shifts in school enrollment and their impact on 
the educational system. Topics covered include the demographic 
background to declining enrollments; the fiscal effects of aecline; 
the management of decline; local, state, and federal policies; 
management techniques; and state aid. The paper concludes that there 
is no one best scenario for the management of decline- The authors 
anticipate a more pluralistic response to retrenchment, one that 
depends upon flexibility rather thai standardization. According to 
them, forced responses to shifting enrollments may well nring aLout 
some of the innovative experimentation federal initiatives tailed to 
produce. (Author /WD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Lr — , D K o* &ic\\n\nr } ,> n r r. ] I r lC n t Is ooth sobering 2nd instructive, 
■i.r it rai.es practical questions of school finance and organization, 
jt, v.t ! I as basic quest' >ns about the nature of our institutions. 
\- j society ... have bt-*n so accustomed to growth that decline 
>r , 5 ent'i an unpleasant >h x pck. Cur socia 1 institutions and personal 
Ktitudes nave beer, wiped in a pesiod of expansion and qrowth, and 
-_clinc striKes ran/ us cb a symbol of diminishing vigor. 

T-is J : ,:o^ t mui ty uccur. because the profile of growth and decline is 
n >t ^y.vvtncal; dec li ru is not a mirror image of qrowth, and the 
responses *nd skills usc*V in a period of abundance can be dysfunc- 
tional in j period of decline. Opening a new school is a symbol of 

l.-t .-u and growth, a touchstone for the whole community. Closing 
i ^c-i'.^l vj^i as ■» svnbol of retreat and unwelcome change. 

Beu ... - 'Jt-iJino : uc^es fundamental attitudes, it should cone as no 
^r,., ii>at th t rc are no ready panaceas for dealing with declining 
enro' livnt. To i large extent, each community must work through the 
tnal it, elf; the issues are too real and too immediate to the indi- 
viduals 3 f fected for the community to escape political and social 
turoil, Both school closings and teacher layoffs are profoundly 
■jnaettl inq. Because of LhU, each connunity must reinvent the 
"ice lining -pro! I -en l ,/heel", because it is in some measure a unique 
exocr'C'it" * acn t : me it occurs. 

|p sr ,; : , L ,f u K uniuue aspects of declining enrollment, there are common 
threads which ji 1 1 help policy makers, teachers and community residents 

, y ,th it. Pv. .;crk reviewed here addresses a variety of perspec- 
tive, treating suLiects as diverse as alternative facilities usage, 
,ch*»^l f in jpo- ^-form, and adequate -chool and community pre-planning. 

Thi. bonk ! -a^ bt'.r a>s^sbled b, staff of the National Institute of 
Elation to nrwi -If scholars, la/nen and policy makers with a useful ^ 
cva-ndi ui' of declininq enrollment information; we hoy that in addition 
f , • rnj-lmn sorv " distance to affected communities, it will help to 

-ular^ ""urther >J,->cu3sion and scholarship in this important and 
e^'< 1 l^n^i'-a ar^a. 

Dm i r - P . Poy 1 e , Chief 

S - boo I F imnrp r Orqan ? rat D i vi s i on 



PREFACE 



The phenomenon of declining enrollments wi 1 I most likely have 
a greater impact on education in the next decade than any other 
foreseeable trena. How wo in education choose to handle it will either 
reinforce or undo the progress we have madr toward achieving the goals 
we have pursued during the past de<" "Je. 

Demographers tell us that oy the mid-1980s elementary school 
enrollments ray have declined by as much as 18 percent since 1970. 
5oconoar> enrollments may have declined by as much as 25 percent 
tnrouyn the 930s. The phenomenon is further complicated by the fact 
that some areas of the country are experiencing and will continue to 
experience sizable enrollment increases in the midst of this decline, 
jp-1 t hit even within a state, enrollment patterns may vary widely. 
Ait-'Cugi we cmnut predict the exact magnitude if these declines ot 
«ncrea-?s, I believe tnese figures are sufficiently startlinq to prompt 
u ^ t v ,j<e decisions now regarding the anaqement of these changes. 

For educators in many regions o* the country, such warnings are 
superfluous. Man/ of , who deal with education have already seen 
the effects of declining enrollments and the grin; alternatives that 
dealing with this decline entails: closing of school buildings, 
la/inq off of personnel, cutting back services to the bare bones, and 
1,1 j: inq J drain on :he funds available to already noor districts bee jus 
o f the structure of state aid formulas. 

It is too 'ate to say we should have heeded the warnings of 
demographers and realize that growth was not a way of life. But 1 do 
not believe it is so late that we must completely sacrifice the gains 
we ^ave made in education in the last several years. And, 1 feel that 
the research supported by the National Institute of Education and 
summarized in this executive summary, prove to be one of NIE's most 
timely and valuable undertakings, 

From all indications, this trend of declining enrollments will 
continue through the 1980s; it would be negligent of anyone involved 
in the educational process not to take note of their findings, for 
the/ have implications for all programs at all levels in all areas of 
the countr/. 



h 



i\ pL'jbed to jCc that while the research in this 



vokre > ! i t atle'ipi to Lilo,s over the degree of hardship that can 
revolt f • ui*. -<"jr a, r*c changes, >t ciea 1 s w» tn decline as a phenomenon 
trvt ^ao oe ^i 1 .ct-s -»f u i i T handled and In some cases provide unexpected 
Denefits I wOulu hate to think that an educational system that found 
a wiy to e\pand services to reach larr;c groups of students we never 
jrea^ed of ^erv^n, u n l ten \ear, aqo would not try mightily to fulfill 
• ts re^pons i o i 1 i t * to .untain quality nroqrar s for fewer students. 

As ,oi f ot the capers reviewed here indicate, we can make decline 
worK for u-. or- it lea-t not against us. In sore ca v >es, this roay mean 
' ^aTa ,r j * " , our goals. Tf ^e de' oq roph * c t r enCs responsib for decline 
■ eve'-t.jj'. result in a different atirlent population, perhaps with 
-) greU-r percentage of Ijw incrie children, or children froo single" 
u-arent ^a.nlieb, or jf i migrant families. This -nay call for a stronger, 
a-J jitrcrent, f ederal role, or a revar, ping of state aid programs, which 
J , i i r f i j r be tj i n n i n g t o occur in sow states. 

w.it.'/er the end otuIulU ! feel that the NIC research will help 
en o - f n.it >u' cjuntr/o education - v ?u >r o: the late 1930s wi 1 , not 
4 r-_ »e » * j ' s - ! i 1 >rj f ' ,M th Pat^he* ->»uck >i;er the leaks, but' 

r at*>:r t - _o it .j ! i r* 'am i j m;"'. vital -lejn-, of educating our citizens. 



I ir I L«, r^rk in , 

C'Miroin. Education and labor 

C«. ■ 'tte^ , house of Represent it i ves 
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SUMMARY REPORT 

DECLINING ENROLLMENT : THE CHALLENGE OF THE COM I NG -DECADE 



Susan Abramowi tz 
Stuart Rosenfeld 



* 

INTRODUCTION / ' 

This report' sumrnar i^eb the National Institute of Education's 
anthology entitled De clining Enrollment: The Challenge of the Coming 
Decade, a co 1 1 ec t i on~of papers about current shifts in school enroll- 
ment and their impact on the educational system. In 1977, when the 
phrase "snail is beautiful" represents a burgeoning aspiration and 
when energy shortages, zero-based budgeting, and pollution controls 
are among the most pressing concerns of many policymakers, it is 
easy to forget the times of qrowth and expansion that preceded this 
period of decline. T he problem in education today is not too mantj-- i t 
is too <a'\ School closings, rather than school shortages, are making 
the headlines. Many of the classrooms quickly erected to meet the 
expanding needs of education durinq the 1950s and 196.0s now sit 
empty. There are few antecedents for these problems of the 1970s 
and therefor^ edurat'cval admi n • s t rators spec I f I ^ci 1 I y and policy- 
makers generally have been caught unprepared. To understand their 
predicament, the situation requires an historical perspective. 
One has only to think back some two decades and remember how 
different were the conditions and problems facing policymakers. 



In 1957 America was waging a cold war with the Communist bloc 
countries and battling for superiority in, among other things, a 
SDace race with Russia. Each side's success was qauqed by numbers: 
comparative Figures for manpower, planes, armament, and nuclear 
strength were constantly being reported for the two superpowers. 

At the same time, such military leaders as Admiral Rickover 
warned that the real race could be better measured by scientific 
manpower. In this area, experts projected an American deficit. 
In the decade between 1950 and I960 the Soviet Union would graduate 
approximately 1,200,000 scientists and engineers while the United 
States would graduate "only" 900,000. Fears aroused by such 
statistics seemed confirmed when, on October h , 1957, the Soviet 
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launching of Sputrik shocked the United States. A solution for this 
embarrassing situation was urgently needed. Two weeks later Vice 
President Nixon, in typical cold war rhetoric, called for increased 
military spending and, on the economic "front," a doubling or tripling 
of American capitcl investment abroad over the next decade. Expansion 
was the so 1 jt ion . ft 

% 

Taking its cue, Congress, supported by the education community, 
Quickly voted more money for science education via the National Defense 
Education Act and increased support of the National Science Foundation. 
At the same time, James Conant was beginning his study of American high 
schools. 1 He found, to no one's surprise, that most high schools were 
too bnall to provide satisfactory technical education and he argued that 
larger, more comprehensive schools were necessary to produce an adequate 
scientific workforce. 

These contests for numerical superiority were familiar to Americans. 

growth and expansion already dominated the economic -system. As historian 

Robert WieDe noted- 
Men defined issues by how much, how many, how far. 
Greatness was determined by amount, with statistics 
in var i ab 1 y t he t r i umphan t proof that the United 
States stood first amono nations. 

The same mentality was applied to schools, which began to be 
measured in terms of efficiency and output A 1958 Fortune article 
compared the problems o* schools to the production problems of the 
automotive industry. The schools, like General Motors, were supposed 
to ''optimize the number of students and to minimize the input of man- 
hours and capital." Schools and school enrollment were showing 
consistent growth curves, with increases extending in all directions. 
The percentage of youth attending schools, for example, was steadily 
increasing (15 in 1910; 32' in 1920; 51' in 1930, 73' in 19^0; 
77: in 1950, and 88' in 1957 of U- 1 7 year olds); the length of the 
school /ear had been extended, and the number of years the average 
person attended school had grown consistently. In 1957, however, the 



1 James B. Conant, Trie kinetic an fUyn ScnJci Tcddif, Carnegie 
Se ies in Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959). 

2 Robert H . Wiebe, The Sraldl flel Olden (New York: HiH 6 Wang, 
1 967 J , p. k. 

* Raymond E. Callahan, lduca.fi mi and ftw Cuft t\* l^idcna* 
(Chicago, 111.: University of Chicago Press, 1962), p. 256* 



expansion wa* es^eci-ll\ J«~ute, «v, tne poot^.^r baby duo,, reached the 
sc^oulb. hrgn school enrollment increased by lA portent over the 
previous \ear. The Gl diP had >nf luted enrollment In higher education 
which already had ri^r, ,teudtl, to vO percent above ihp enrollment of 
a previous dreads. Caoi j.es "were dotted with ihIv W'.rld War I I Quonset 
huts used for wu^esntft c i us -> r wo. s , \M v i d 1 1 displaying the need for i^ore 
f ac i I r t ies . 

Incrtosinj ue.sands -la^ed on LJucdts >n to help von the cold war, 
values ei hr.ioro jrowtn and expansion, and in entrenched educational 
establ . shi"ent that ov; a chance to boost i t * own professional status, 
all contribute to the school buoi * of tne subsequent decade. Expansion 
,vas ver\ n.^ch a way of life and schools were considered the gateway to 
success and affluence. Thus, it is not surprising that !>i:t'\ fjac S concerned 
educat : onaf planners in 1^57w 

^ k , ; ,nUt ludH-muu in i9 l )7 the National S.hool Public Relations 

Association illustrated oontensporary'at t i tude . and cuio-rnb !* it 

ducuncnted c^ise* fuu i nn educator^ as seen b\ twenty-five well-known 

wri.ers'V poll ti cans,- and newSpeoole. Sore of the article^ could have 

been written in 1377 without appearing datfd. For .^a>.ple, one worries! 

cr*tic argued that schools were inferior to these of a decade earlier, 

an article f roi u/ los 1 ' ashed 'what happened in the thret R's?", a 

\cv.V,ec\ article indicated that la* college t n'nnu' requi rvnonts would t 

result in devalued degrees, and an V>'*tcVe fc''<*. l \u<J7UW reprint 

questioned the /a 1 ue of a child's happiness in sjvr I and indicated that 

happiness can actual K H >^ r ' ! the child apid do->tn\ character. 

. /- 
The jrticlis discussing educati/nil cVoand, however, ia>uld not have 

be c n fstaki'n for articles .-ritten /n i9//. 

o Edward R. Hut rm/ la* on ted that sc have bo cone 
a 'ha^e-not" nation. "We have-not t nouqh , 
teacher-,". . . "We have~j30t 3-'»0,000 classroom. " 
Mr <Jescr i bes'~ - chool s u:>ing an.y bir racks and uri<- 
pre-fabs to overcome classroon shortages 

u A kt'SLiiUU-* reprint described the growing needs 
ol public education. "Total population of the 
United States grows so fast you lose track of 
it. . . Look at the nt-w babies . . . all tine 
high this year ^,200,000. And all signs show 



* Svv* ; ? : ' (Washington, D.C.: National School Public Relations 
Association, Nati>ndl Education Association, 1957) 
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fiiijhc' in future . . . And now for the sorry ^tory 
of school s . . . already jampacked . . already 
inadequate . . . yet headed for worse . . unless 
more expansion soon/' 

o A Lc^V M^yanou' editorial followed. It hie^'ighted 
the fol I owi ng points: 

c The increase of children. Prosperity ha^ 
virtually doubled the U.S birth rate from 
2 million a year in 19**1 to 1955's all time 
record of k mi 1 1 ior . Resul t : a i i da 1 wave 
of students »s inundation, already inadequate 
schools . . . I! 

o r oo few teachers ... an additional 750,000 
are 'needed in the next three year^. 

u Too few schools . . the need of V/0,000 new 
^ 1 as ^ rooms i n the next t h rec y^a r s . 



Buoyed b/ projections of growth and relat'vely good economic 
conditions, despite the brief recession in the late 1950s, school 
bond issues for new buM dings and expansion proliferated to cope with 
the^e shortages (see Table l). Th scientific challenge presented by 
-the space race could not be .net in the many small or crowded schools. 
To provide rhe extended program deemed necessary to meet the challenge 
in the must efficient and economical way, educators advocated school 
and district consolidation. Consequently, the nation's 8^,000 school 
districts in 1950 shrank to \0,000 o-er the next ten years, 1957 was a 
v ea r of optimism, b i 0 ne s s ruled. ' 



TABLE 1 



EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 



Year 




Expert i tures 
GNP For Educat i on 
(Billions) (Billions) 




Exnend i tures 

Per Pup i 1 
(!n 1 9 7^4 $) 


193/ 




90.4 


3-0 




274 


I9'i3 




191 . 6 


3-5 




314 


I )hl 




232. 8 


6.6 




358 


1953 




366. 1 


1*4. 0 




460 


1957 




442. 8 


21.1 




557 


1963 




574.7 


36.0 




695 


1967 




796.3 


57-2 




902 


U73 




1 306.6 


98. 3 


1 3 


1207 


5 National 


Cdb-tflfr for Education 


Statistics, 


Jig? St 


c{) IditcaUcn 




? 976 


tditWH (Washington 


, D.C: GP0, 


1977) 
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ERIC 6 ,n contrast to the "ethic of growth 11 permeating American thought 

H3BK&S9 one of the hit movies of 1957 was Tkn IncAzdibtn Shanking Man. 



Bv trie eariv l?b9s, little had changed, cither in the projection* 
of the specialists or in the values of t he populace. T he Bureau of 
the Census published a r ^no^ra. project i nq educational enrollments 
based on i960 census data and social indicators. To illustrate the 
uncertainties associated with the predictions, the bureau presented 
hotn optimstic and pessimistic estimates. At t projections, however, 
pointed to yrowth, which was expected to accelerate still more in ti.e 
/ears after 1975. A few of the predictions are shown in Table 2, along 
with corresponding current projections for I0//. 7 The current estiruit 
for the /ears I 98O and 1985, based primarily on children already born 
and tn.j- relatively certain, are far below even f h t "low 11 or pessk'st! 
estimates of u decode ago. 

TABLE 2 
ENROLLMENT PROJECT IONS 



'4 ►< 



Elementary School Enrol Indent 
I960 Estimate 1977 Es t i matt 
High Low _ 



^6 , 07* , 000 37 , hOS , 000 29 , 796 , 000 

52 J 1 ;,000 m2, 362,000 29,885,000 



H i ';h Schoo 1 Enrol buen t 
60 Fsti 'iate l Cl 77 Estimate 

i Low _______ 



10,998,000 .15,0^7,000 1^,329,000 
35s ! 9 , 533 , noo 15, 569 ,000 13, 080 , 000 



If the hujh and low estimates are assumed to represent a 95 percent 
confluence k 1 on the normally distributed variable of projected 
enrolment, then back in the nid-1960s the choice. of our present projection 
uCcuTinq would have been on the or«J«-r of 1 in 100,000! 



John K. Fokjer and Charles b. Nan, ( /u<*a<<an 

D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office 



1 Wash i mj ton 



Bureau of tnt Census, 196 



6< 
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The anilyst-. SiJ r»- 1 uc t rin f 1 v ad- it that ' d sharp uh;inqe in birth 
rate-., always jo^sibK', would produce enrol Inents outride- these fairlv 
w ' V ranges' , but ivt is hie as the rMd-l?6Ps, t hev saw -~>n< of t he 
indiotor* on tne hon/on that would cause them to niter their estimat.-s. 
The Women's Movement was si Ml a few years awav, women v.vt? not yet 
inundating the workforce, and the ZPG movement hail /et to make itseP 
fel t . 

As the 1360s continued, educators n«aintained that the problems of 
the late 195«> St. 11 remained to be solved. For example, the National 
Committee for Support of Public Schools was still lobbying in }%3 
for , amonc; other things, n,orc classrooms and more teachers.' 

Thr 'ncr^ase over the r receding year (in the supply 
of new teachers) is not proportionate to the 
i n: r eased needs ; the pros pec t fc subs tan t i a 1 re 1 i el 
f r« ' T the chronic shortaae is not in siaht, 

1 he accumulated shortaae of instruction r^ons fr v 
tne oi^t years remains hioH despite th^ fact that in 
the last 6 years U?SS-?6 through in60-6l) an average 
o f 63,100 room s we re c onp 1 t e J . 

None of thi- is too surpri-inq a i ven t he pervi ; i vene'.s of the 
hel'ef tnjt continued nrowth was in the n jt ion's best interests and 
t*at no end could -e f r. re seen to the *>rn of expansion. There was 
an almost blind faith in America's ability to respond to social problems 
by spending or pn iucinn ^n*-^. Lcono. oc empire, {on w<-nt virte^llv 
unquestioned ar.d t hi public's <_XDe«-tat ions rose ic i_ord i uq 1 y t 



Two full decides if>c? conditions an- quite different. 

Educator, are faci^q ne\ problems for which the experiences and lessors 
of th* 1 past leave 'her inadequately prepared. They now confront under- 
ut i 1 i /a t ion--a situation traditionally associated with inefficiency. 
Choosinq among alternati -> has become ^ore critical and more diffiftiU 
as resources become more limited. The problem is amplified by the 
training 4 " far more teachers thin are needed and the absent* of 
codified strat^nies to deal with decline. 



3 John K . Norton, Chanjbr IV/vtr ( * ">> I ItiCtittCH a>><! I lis <1 Tucai 
Inpddlt innb (Washington, 6 . C\ : National Cnmsnittt.e for Support of 
Pub 1 i c Schools, 1963/ , p. 66. 




So, let 3 ) u>ues nuvt ,h:*ivC because of i hi influence of the 
Vi v tni. Wiir, j rising *v, mist jf^sc iou-ni- '.row inn demands among 
-moritv -jroupa tor euual n M ht-», u nJ a resuramie of independence 
on j .ndividualit,. At the ,umt M me , such cntic, ana reformers ds 
J\jc*e! Carson, Barrv C-yomr, Jav Forrester, and meP-bers of Ihe Club 

Sore hove f<XJScd utU'"lion on the ecological and economic penis of 
unrequited urowth. Even supporter, of qrowth tread lightly and speak 
ot ircre^vnt.ii urowth and careful plannir. As a nation we responded 
- f f i^ial 1> v..tn - ner'<y control', ^peecl It it.-, legalized abortions, 
t - ,nine hw,, a-d countless otUr uuber^','- ^lichs. Current policy 
evhasi/eS ;0\f' rather then 1 a people, v;t responded by 

^ 1/1M ^ t w < children instead of f cur, postponing children till later 
.'n .'ini'i.f, a-J e>peri^ ? nt in.;, o th different life styles. Thus, the 
rr,.j,T. hu» Oven not on I > a sht f t i " fa: My structure, hut a net 

- fr> cir.es and ihc»r surn-undi'M -uhurbs rural towns ,ind 
a rt r . .... : ^ij,!-, 'jn cuhiir values and community institutions. 

,\ : , tl j t r 1 1 • 'i h a I ,r >' a«eu..tofed to ! h i q h deqree of certaint/ 
, n tn > !r \u/s t.-nn i a-.quf.t ioeinn mi-;^ ' t nf fHucHinnal expenditures. 
y ht , , lt #< ^rt.P'Ja .i" * It ,.v^r, put t r • i ro un the educational 

• ,.. jru t-o t * VJ f.narcial .tabMit,' normally associated 
- ■ ^ . : i • I w f ■) n ■ ' f h u f " d i c t i b I < clientele. F ewt r 
, • 1 , f , J,-, r 3 a ! u r u >n s t i T ut-« K v and ! es L 



,.'"un na . 



b tJ t * : ^a i .-I >r 
i j ,u i m.J eO j'w ~: t-l - C" 



; »r | ; .(. t Mj| it ii-n j rlif.i. are not th- only trout Irs 
-t- f . »,ii-t fi/e ,t ir . Ihi* valu< of schooling 
itscl.-'. an. Ml educ.t.otM] icvu'us in i^r t u a 1 ,*r . i; also he i nn 
^eri-u^H r;u*s* : o ♦ P-M-rina i t h iff Cc, 1 «ir, Report in 1966, it 
jU L<u.]uent V anal . ,-s, ml Jack's me^u-n-/ study, research has fail^u 
to *how that -or- schooiuv, or -ore rescues, in t her so I ves , have 
-endurable ^n-.fitb. 1 The n':pl icrT if-n is that cir«-nti-r t-qua! I • y can h» 
ichieved deploying rr.durcoi i*l r >».wh, ' - 

Thi, accu uljtion of ^vid<nc< that -v. doc , not necessarily nsean 
D^tt-r, accos^anied by a shrining comu'v un t .-ji W .yr - ( n t and inflation, 
has resulted in 3 set of different pressure, on , c hool districts. Mo>t 
evident i, the chanqe in the education revenues of the schools. 
Approxi ^Jtely hilf of school districts' funds cone frnn the state and 



9 See Jar-^s Coleman cf at., L t u»t^'/ I /ata^ov.u' (Vt'^<'<^^ 
iWa.hinqton, D.C U.S. Government Pfirtiij Office, 1966), Frederick 
Hosteller and Daniel Mo/nihan. ed . , l\ ^ t uu(tU c£ ldaCdt<cm£ Op^cltim 
(New York: Random House, 1572); and Christofer Jencks i> t a(,. huu ( UCl(< 
A KMOM><\wnt c{ Hit li^'Ct i',< fam^'e end ^/n'etoy o; /W'^ea (New Yo 
Basic Boc.ks, 1972) . 
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*r-*cfjl ',\>vei m» r-M t - a*td t di . t ; il-ut*.^ iMihur diiuLti> or indirectly 
a_a'd»n; to -tuaYnt t.nroU »nt. Tu pen-or tu'.e ib urowinq as schoul 
t . i r » * ,r p* u» » 1 M" thus ' • t rj r , ^ U nofioy w 'th which to 

t y t uVt , y et it ! f < t* t' v , . 'i«n* of tht fi* 1 and sent -fixed expenses 
^o;> iot ;>e 1 1 'lutrd ; r op' 1 r t ' °u ">*».'*' • b i i iu I t ar«» au^ I v , voters are look i nq 
l.m-j jnj hiM it low bond is->ui^ and budqe t uicreJ-.es for public servit»'S. 
bom i j *-> j t 1 ~> th.it 'oqht h.iv e«i>M/ p »s >ed j few years aao .ire now be i nq 

it-tr.HeJ ^ViOiiy. In 196'*, percent of bond issues put to tho voter's 
f Jt i- ] i '-4, S^ 4 ^rcent -wore reiec*ed. ic Taxpayer revolts in Oroqon , 

on,.., mJ C I'.'t^ t i eut b-jvo .hut down scKjoK fur w»»oks and sometimes for 

.unth , at a t' e. While '-ehuols r era i n i'upor t ant , eoMMun i t i es are not 
,,S|iirv, ta* r x»u r " \ire "ind .Hare "loiicv into education fur questionable 

t ir a tia' 1 he r <-. 1 1 t - . IhL -train K a 1 s< • apparent in the reaching piofes>ion, 
, ( ^vr> ci.iua" J ■» o* Ui^ner--. are he i rui laid off und thousands mure are 

_r j h> k t i ; i r _f d | #-'k' or | \ to tin! no teach i nu jobs ava i I able . The 

r • ' ' ? 'i ; , - r - i ■ . , 1 * . , . dli- 'i i' " e r o«'. » , UP'b i - 

util». o,... >f ( j! inve t.'vnts, ho,h pt pupi I costs, disruptions in 

j*-/* t t ' r« ,f :r.v and all the coruav it ant nrobltvs associated 
i t h j r • a a l i 1 i c *n a i " » • t , a on . 

.',!;h t u,h k-ciirs as t unknown in f hi i«i--t, M was latqoly confined 
! j t ' '_h ) r , r ,ral a i > t r i ■ * . Bat it „ that it hi. 'euehed the children of the 
j^riurh-, i-'o > h>- !t--s, it tont ion iJ«d to it has r i; : 1)7 increased. Decline 
i i.,„ j t- j 1 1 - f 1 ,-a-ie ' » 1 s Ui ' ill- undinu hsr^inc; the attention of 

- / ^ ri i ' > f ^ * 1 irJ r t if: he r . . 

.m! LAN L^_[^;H T_Eii T, ABOcI OlIJ INJ 

j won the . o-ii.orn ib<»ut and 1 'purtariL- f > r d.n I i n i n 1 enr"')] I -ncn t s tf 
* he ait. >[,' . »>hools, tht s.chv.<»i F i n k\ » md 0' jjniz.it ion Divisi<jn of the 
N.it'onil la^tit'^te -;f FdUL'iiion devitied t<- support research and policy 
■ t - : , , t; irwt ,t i«;.)t in-! various ispe^ts ot tht. i ,su» . The hulk of this 
-a-'\ir\ r* ..eras the fi ,Jip", »„>r the Nil studies and the- policy i'np 1 i cat ions 
*" *r p r a-: t 1 f ! one r s a rut «*ociston ujl-ors at ill levels ol qover nmen t 11 

Iitm antral ideaj wr t aniZe thi, r * dterial. first, \K r* .rt 
^n f-e j*» f e<3 r a,»ni : h 1 cl- ; round to doc I in inq . f i-"l en r« > I I iiien t s , 
i . 1 ( r i :, , < , r j M a >pu t s * i >n r r , un' 1 t h»- o ' f e' 1 s t d an h { o t nd » on 

, . o • :. . f • I-. : . o ... i t h«" . his 



iC Nati>nii Cmtei for h'ucaLion Statistic*, Vmcbt r ^ liltLCdtiCK 
>'j.hi(h. \ U.S. Depai toeut ol n> d hi, Lducation and Wo I f Jro , (Washi nq ton , 
D.C.: Govurnfient Printinq Oftice, 1977 ) p. /I. 

11 The studies have been collected into an anthology, PccfoMHu 
{>' Vt riMn'^Kir f/u' Cemo?.j Pccitrfc (Washinqton, D.C.: 

uo,-rnornt Printinq Office, 1573) and are referenced by author and 
chapter number . 
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te do with the fiscal impact of decline on state and local revenues 
and expenditures. Our third focus is on the management of decline 
both from a theoretical and a practical pcint of view. 

Demographi c Backgroun d 

Although population projections are a function of births, deaths 
and migration patterns, at the national level births are the most 
volatile variable of the three. Most demographers choose the Census 
Bureau's Series II estimate of an aver3ge birth rate of 2.1 children 
per woman as the most likely escimate fo- the next twenty years. If 
this estimate is indeed accurate, there win be a 19 percent increase 
in the 5- 1 3 year old population between 1980 and 2000. However, even 
with this increase, the schocl population will be almost k million less 
than 1 969 1 s peak enrollment of 37-1 million. The picture for secondary 
education is even less sanguine: enrollments are expected to decline 
:5 per., r.l until 1990. 12 

Projections, of course, are predicated assumptions. A demographic 
analysis by Hariet Fishlow provides a detailed discussion of the crucial 
assumptions upon which her population predictions are based. Dr. Fishlow 
asserts that the Series II projection of a completed family size of 2.1 
children is the most likely for two reasons. J Firs^, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to adequately support families with more than two 
children, given the current economic slowdown and the exacerbated 
competition for jobs by members of the baby boom cohort. Second, many 
more wnnen want to fulfill personal goals (as opposed to societal 
defined norms) through occupations outside the home. Thus, increasing 
numbers of women are reluctant to settle down and raise a family or 
prefer to keep their family small. 

Fishlow also discusses the likely impact of population trends on 
post-secondary institutions, whose enrollments heavily depend on both 
the size of the 1 8-2 A year old population and their rate of enrollment. 
Over the past years there has been a nearly steady growth in both the 
college age population and the rate of enrollment. Both were especially 
hinh in the 1960s. Future trends, however, suggest that pos t - secon da ry 



I2 Pusscll u. Davis and Gary Lewis, Chapter 1 
n Harriet Fishlow, Chapter 2 
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Dccju-f c f '.he f 3 1 I in fn- birth late winch began in tht early I960 . 
Nepali t>pcs of institutions of higher looming will er.'urt tnro u jh 

-> Jt^'ir.^- Th i !• . t J r ut j ons be: l at 1 ♦ to *urv*ve dec * nt in 
ennj | l.-ent > ..ill be tho^e whiu< are no*, wei I - -an Kied and hose 
a1 f ' i n i s t raturs are willing and ible to plan fur fk*xih'l«t\ in their 
acaoe. ic Diu.r-i - anj in the use >>f their it'snurcci. Tho^ institution' 
*i M then •„ v ■ rapid (bat jhor t - 1 i ved) growth in demand as the 

1 9S0^> "echo 1 baD, uoon births reaches college age around the > e < )r 
2000. 

The chi n >]e^ ifi birth rates and r. icir.it ion Lanterns will also 
ultimately attfCt the distribution of the countr/'s population' the 
population will irow older, there will be a sma 1 1 increase in mi nor i t i e-, 
i!K)- 12 3 to 14.8 percent); and more people will be leaving cities to 
live in rural =*reas. Davis and Lewis predict that as population 
growth .>1c*-.^ and the structure of the population changes, economic growth 
also will low, revenues will be reduced, and budgets w« 1 1 be tighter/ 
Consequently, they expect a mind-set geared to decline to dominate 
educational thinking, increasing the likelihood of a sluggish response 
when enrollments again begin rising. 

ire enrollment pattern in non- public education is si mi la to 
public behool trends-- it is on the le^lin^." Thi trena i <- e> . tfh.it«*.| 
by the fact that total student populations are decreasing and th£ 
private scrools 1 share is decreasing. The percentage of students* 
attending norrpu^lic schools decreased f rom I3.6 in 1959'60 to 11.4 by 
1969-70. The trends vary significantly, however, among classifications 
of non- public schools. The overall decline is largely attributable to 
a bic, drop in Catholic school attendance (which accounted for 76 percent 
of the non-pub] ic enrollment in 1975~76), overshadowing the fact that 
enrol ]m e nt in fr *ost of the other categories of non-public schools grew 
between 19&S ana 1975- 

Because attendance in Catholic schools accounts for such a large 
percentage of private sector enrollment, it h^ars closer scrutiny. Th* 1 
following factors have contributed to its decline: weakening religious and 
ethnic motivations, higher costs brought about by demands for smaller 



1 * Russell Dav.s and Gary M . Lewis, Choott-r 1 
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class size dnd better trained teachers, diminution of religious 
distinctions in efforts to obtain state -oney, niigration of Catholic*, 
to tne suburbs, ^l^ t^ir ni^her- 4 ual i 1 , school's, anu reduction in 
Catholic family size Thr rate nf decline, however, see-ns to Have 
been curtailed, probably because of a number uf new policies in T .,ated 
bv the church such as the establishment of cooperaiv/r proqrams with 
pud'Ic schools and other parochial schools to achevr economies of 
-,ca!e, expansion of services, and the br jut" j »'. of enrollment patterns 
von'j Inner-city Catholic schools include non-Ca t ho 1 t cs- - par t i c u 1 i r 1 v 
, and S ,j an i sh~ . a rna< -ed 1 tiuknt j. 

A-onc other non-public schools, the Luthcran-M i •> .our i Synod schools 
ni^e experienced ttv- 1 ir r :est dec 1 ine , which h^ been attributed to 

■■ ! I iberal i s-1 wi th ir. the church. Most other relinious groups have 

ociest to najor qain^ in attendance. The Lvaruje I i ca 1 schools, 
-^ish Day schools, the Episcopal schools, the free -chools, and 
•ocn^-nt schools haw arown over the pa>t decade. However, rheir 



a r On 

the 
t 

total oir »H"-ent is still qui to va 1 1 in civ;at o -n to public -,cho< 
uuoll ent 



M^.h (J the enrol l» ent aain uf non-euhl>c e«..^Htion h i * b^en 
attributed to discontent over dc>m re'ja t i on . it i *. estoafd tint 
jbout /SCOc'O studert-* in southern stit^ attend schools th.it havo 
-/ er;ed .met' the ig6^ Swann decision to lvoio u-irfi iposed Kitearito.ro 
Non-public >chool ►/roM'tnl ts also on t h*> Jfsuiru; because of other 
reason ^. Protest aqainst perceived features of public euueation, 
including iowenr,'; f >f standards und inadequate orphan, on basics, 
excob>ivL 5cr< si veness or too ouch riq'dity in t h.» public schools; 
n e , ^Th«v»i. of ethnic and reuii«»us plu. ili>»; and de , i i e for qrf*a[er 
control over the education process, all contribute to . eneweci interest 
; " a I to»" no [ j ves . 

Another sector expected to be especially huirdpressed is the 
Nation's urban center-,. ^ The statistics illustrating the demoqraphii 
Mux in cities are qui te stark. fron I960- 70 there has been a 13 pouont 
decline in the nu-ber of whites living in central cities with a 
concomitant- 40 percent increase in the number of blacks dure,, the 
sane tine period. These figures mask the differential nature of within- 
ethnicit/ population flux: while faro lies with children are .novinq 
out, younger whites aged 20-2^ are moving Into urban areas in increasing 
numbers. There is also ar uneven aqe distribution of blacks in the 
urban population: whereas the percent of urban b1<u^'- in their early 
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twenties is relatively low, it is quite high for those 5~1^ and 25~^0. 
This population fluidity is reflected in school enrollment figures. 
The peak enrollment year for the f wtnty-eiyht largest urban school 
systems was I97O-"/ ' but bv 1975' 76 enrollment had precipitously -'ec lined 
to what i \ hoc been in 1962-63- 

The [irob'oii of enrollment decline for urban areas, however, is not 
ju:>t a matter of fewer students. The cities are becoming increasingly 
;>opu Kited by lower income, minority families whose children usually are 
.ore di f ficult to educate because of their disadvantaged background. 
In addition to the tremendous needs of such children, cities suffer from 
other pressing problems due, in large part, to a dwindling tax base 
caused by chronic un- and unde r-emp 1 oymen t , small business failures, 
1 »rge business disinvestment, and massive em in rat ion of middle- and 
hi<,h-i.uO'V population groups. 

V 'tiM'j in Cleveland, for example, have seen their taxes increased 
by 13/ percent .met; 1964, while the assessed valuation of real estate 
and public utilities ha -> declined from 1.97 bi I I ior to 1.81 billion from 
1963 to 1973- Thu-,, the increase in the mi Mage 'ites has been dissipated 
to some extent by the shrinking property tax base. Philadelphia is another 
uas^ in point. The city and school district suffered a combined cumulative 
deficit nf $90 -ill ion in 1976. Whereas the school system relies on 
prooertv ta> income, the city need rely only on its wage base. Although 
waee incore 1 -> increase no, the assets from property are waning, leaving 
the *> choo ] -, / ^tc in a particularly p r e c a r i ou s position. 

T h t- tales of woe can be replicated from city to city, especially 
for those urban area:, in regions of the country harci hit by the 
-ecent tc<-*no< fc recession. And because school fiscal matters are oft^n 
inextricably tied io those of its government unit, both units often 
founder trqether. Bins and Townsel argue that cities, in comparison to 
their suburban neighbors, are more hard pressed because of greater service- 
needs required by a lower income, more densely settled population and 
higher "»unicir>al administrative costs. On the average in the thirty- 
seven lamest SMSAs, cities ->pent approximately *t0 percent more than their 
suburban counterparts for both education ^nd non-education-related 
expenses. While education expenses have remained a fairly constant one- 
third of the total expenditures from 1957" 70 , they accounted for slightly 
over he I f o f suburban budgets in the same time period. 
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Oue to the greater tax burden urban areas bear in supporting public 
services and their consequent inability to provide adequately for 
education, the authors believe that states *.od the federal government, 
through finance mechanisms, should increase assistance to cities.^ Whether 
one believes in the concept of "municipal overburden" or not, it is clear- 
that urban managers do! 7 And this perception of education as a stepchild in 
the community may be as pernicious, were it a reality. 

The Fis cal Effects of Decline: The View from the States 

The most immediate impact of declining enrollment is on the budget. 

Most state-aid allocations are either directly or indirectly related to 

student count, so that during a period of enrollment decline state funds 

are reduced in proportion to l district's loss of students. As a result 
this also where help is first sought. 

Currently, nineteen out of the thirty-seven states which have 
experienced enrollment decline, plus ten stages which have not, use one 
of several provisions to either discount or forestall the loss of state 
aid to districts. 11 These provisions are distinguishable by the fact that 
they create a buffer period that serves to cushion the impact of decline 
and a* such are essentially variants of "hold harmless" schemes. While 
some mechanisms guarantee continuing support despite decline, others 
require that districts make downward expenditure decisions as student 
enrollment declines continue. 

Odden and Vincent have investigated sonip correlates of decline in 
four states. 19 They examined the magnitude of the problem, both statewide 
and or, u school district basis, by analyzing the type of school district 
affected; the wealth, tax rate, and state aid characteristics; the effects 
on expenditures and personnel, and the effect on the minority composition 
of school districts. 

Their results indicate that the greatest decline has occurred in the 
elementary grades, in both very large and very small distrcits, and in 
central cities. A renional analysis shows that while the south and south- 
west are enjoying a boom and the northeast is relatively stable, the mid- 
western, mid-Atlantic, and Pacific Coast states are suffering decline. To 
complicate matters further, both enrollment declines and increases may 
occur simultaneously in the same state. 
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For a recent review of the municipal overburden argument, see 

Aaron Gurwitz, T/io financial Condition u& Urban Sclwct ViUAicts: A 

h*ih\*al PctiCU Perspective (Santa Monica, California: The Rand Corp., 
January 1978) . 
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A curious picture emerged. Districts with large declining enrollments 
spend greater than the state averages per pupil for total, instructional, 
operational, and maintenance-of-plant and fixed expenditures. Declining 
enrollment dis'ricts also are marked by above-average property wealth per 
pupil, tax rates above or equal to statewide averages, and above-averaqe 
state-aid per pupil. In trying to make sense of this data, it has to 
be remembered that any per pupil measure will increase with a decrease 
in students. 'n all likelihood, this explains the above-average 
property wealth of districts with the most statewide decline. Contrary 
to expectation, however, the amount of state-aid per pupil is still 
markedly high for the declining enrollment districts. Whether this 
is merely an artifact of the yardstick or an indicator of state 
provisions mitigating decline is unclear. 

There is another anomaly in the data. declining enrollment 
districts seen to tax themselves beyond whpt one would expect for 
propertv wealthy districts with a decline n students. One explanation 
for this is that urban areas probably make up a large number of the 
districts experiencing the most decline and they usually tax themselves 
heavib to support the services they provide. The Odden and Vincent 
work supports the proposition that the relationship between decline 
and various financial indicators for cities is unique. Examination 
of measures of fiscal wealth in cities which have suffered declining 
enrollments indicates that the loss of demand for school services 
has simply changed the cities' position from one of great disadvantage 
to one- of lesser disadvantage. 

The implication fcr state policy suggested by Odden and Vincent 
is that if a state decides to provide for a declining enrollment factor, 
it nay be best developed in the context of equalization formulas to 
ensure that districts helped by a declining enrollment factor are those 
which need help rather than those which have simply lost students. 

This point is highlighted by a recent examination of fiscal and 
proqrammaLic effects of decline in Iowa, which has had a greater ^ 
relative enrollment loss that any other state between 1972 and 1975." 
The investigation indicates a nuiuKiCfu adverse impact of declininq 
enrollment for two different reasons. First, enrollment losses have 
been concentrated in districts with the greatest fiscal resources to 
aeal with them. Second, decline occurred in the wake of school finance 
reform; the legislature realized that it could assume increased 
respons i bi 1 i t ' es for school revenue- ra i s i ng without the burden of 
additional state taxes since the number of children needing services was 
decreasinq. Because reform resulted in a massive increase in state-aid 
to most Iowa districts, regardless of decline, many districts were better 
able to survice the dislocations of declining enrollment than they 
would have under the old inequitable funding system. 



2 °Wi 1 I i am h\ Wilken and John Callahan, Chapter 7. 
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Another finding of this study is that both increasing and decreasing 
enrollment c choo1 districts perceived the impact of enrollment change on 
the quality of specific services similarly. This suggests that factors ^ 
other than declining enrollments may be causing problems at the district 
level. Although decline has had mixed effects, the authors contend it has 
failed to result in any major shifts in the quality and character of local 
school services. Diotricts claim that decline inhibits i nnova t i on and 
expansion, bur they also report their adjustments to it have yet to result 
in program cutbacks. 



Ma nag i Dec jjMrvg 

Berran and McLaughlin step back fro.' ^evi-ral years of i n ves t i qa t i ng 
how pr jviousl v-funded chanqe efforts are implemented in schools and 
contemplate how decline approximates what they learned about chanqe in 
past research. 21 They believe that the management of decline will be 
exacerbated by the tendency of districts to employ short-term solutions 
rather than developing long-term planning strategies; to avoi d con f 1 i ct ; 
and to attempt to reverse or undo decisions made during expansion. * 

Districts, however, can avoid some of these pitfalls if they U-arn 
to manage the change required by enrollment decline much as they had to 
learn how to implement change during the .-ore halcyon days of the 1960s. 
Successful implementation of change, the authors believe, requires an 
understanding of the process whereby reform is adopted, implemented, and 
ultimately institutionalized. All three stages require sufficient 
community and staff participation to quarantee a long-lasting base of 
support. They suggest that symbolic attempts of reform can be avoided by 
such strategies as staff development, the efficient use of specialists^ 
and budgetary systems which provide options rather than assure automatic 
and arbitrary cutbacks. rJ/* 

While researchers speculate on the problems of managing decline, the 
superintendent must deal with it directly. The report of one superintendent 
describes some of the day-to-day crises. William Keouqh details the 
trauma a Long Island community suffered in attempting to implement one of 
the most frequently employed solutions to enrollment dec 1 i ne~- cl os i ng a 
school . 2? 
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ln addition he enuP"*ates other problems superintendents can 
expect. A continuing drop in pup i 1 - teacher ratios, fewer younqer 
teachers, decreases in chances for advancement , and legal problems 
entailed in RIF procedures are all basic personnel problems that mangers 
need to 'a - *-. Effects on the quality of a system's educational 
program must also be considered. One of the greatest hazards is 
"indecision and perennial drifl--a condition which, for many, seems 
preferable to difficult policy decisionmaking." The decisions are 
difficult: should proqrams be cut, faculties consolidated, taxes 
increased, deficits run? Keouqh discusses the pros and cons of each 
as strategies for solving the vexing problems of decliie. 

The effects of decline on teachers are direct and immediate. ^ J 
Even though pupi 1 - teacher ratios are being reduced, the teaching market 
is drying up and colleges continue to oversupply an already saturated 
market, Supply jnd demand figures for the 1970s show that the demand 
for new elementary and secondary school teachers in 197^ was less than 
half the supply. Fven though the supply is waning and fewer students 
are choosing education as a field, the i rebalance is expected to persist 
for some time. The prospects for higher education are particularly 
qloony. The number of people in the traditional college age group will 
decline 25 percent between 1 980 and 1 99^ » causinq enrollment to drop 
by 1.8 million. fn order to accommodate this smaller number of 
anticipated students, total faculty size could be reduced by as much as 
100, GOO. If this occurs, total academic demand, in f act, will only 
be one-thiM the supply. 

Women and minorities, alreaCv disproportionately distributed in 
education, may bear the brjnt of retrenchment. They comprise an unusually 
large proportion o f preschool and elementary school teachers, a smaller 
proportion of high school teachers, and very small numbers of administrators. 
In addition, minority employees tend to be concentrated in service, 
clerical, and aide positions. A similar situation exists at the colleqe 
level, with fewe" women and minorities holding professorships, tenure, or 
administrative positions. In addition, there are noticeable disparities 
in earnings between sex^s and between races for teachers at all levels of 
the education system. With retrenchment, whatever recent qains have been 
made may begin to slip for minorities and women. 

Seniority and tenure are the two policies that wreak havoc with 
the once dependable education employment ladder. Because of past and 
present discrimination, women and minorities are less likely to have 
equivalent seniority with white males in job positions to which they may 
have recently gained access. The question unions are now beginning to face 
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is how to maintain their principles without compromising recent achievements 
of affirmative action programs.. The courts have recognized both absolute 
seniority and retroactive seniority-time added for those denied jobs in 
violation of the Civrl Rights Act. The courts notwithstanding, the 
responsibi 1 it/wi 1 I probably fall to the unions to negotiate contracts 
balancing the rights of women and minorities against those accruing for 
age and experience. 

One potential response to decline is increased competition for students. 
We speculated that a decrease in the supply of students would serve as an 
incentive for schools to compel for students. Moreover, we expected that 
competition would be most likely to occur among schools serving the same 
popul atf orr-h igh schools, adult schools, and community colleges. Zusman 
and Weiner, in their case studies o three California school districts, 
found these suspicions unsuppor ted , 2 h i nst i t ut i ons serving the same clientele 
do not actively compete for more or new students. Rather, the three 
districts would be better distinguished by the level of conflict within 
them--the "suspicion, resentment and antagonism" resulting from "a perceived 
threat of territorial invasion and the fear that enrollments might be lost." 

Note, however, that it was not declining enrollments which precipitated 
this increased level of conflict. Instead, an overall expanbior of adult 
enrollments was the major cause. The authors also found substantial 
differences in levels of conflict among different communities, which they 
attribute to a number of largely idiosyncratic factors. Changing patterns 
of service, aggressive and committed adult school program directors, and a 
community college's challenge of an adult school's monopoly are all examples 
of situations which increase the level of conflict among the various 
interested parties without ip-ho facta resulting in any institution's active 
competition for students. 



2k Ami Zusman and Stephen Weiner, Chapter 11. 
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PERSPECTI VES ON POI ICY 



Decreasing enrollments for elementary schools will be with us 
until the mid-1980s and for secondary schools Into the 1990s. Not 
only does decline differentially affect parts of the education sector-- >• 
higher education, private education, elementary and secondary schools--it 
is more prevalent in certain regions of the country and types of 
comnuni t ies. A summary review of state policy suggests that although 
many states have decided to subsidize declining enrollment districts 
by altering their school finance mechanism, they have yet to deal with 
the sticky problem of trying to determine whether all declining 
enrollment districts dcAQAvt special treatment. In fact, a recent 
study sponsored by the Office of Education (OE) of the ten districts 
in each state with the greatest absolute and relative decline suggests 
that these districts do not, on the average, sufier financially as 
compared to other districts (See Table 2). 

Although the national averages hide tremendous variations bo "1 
within the data and anong states, some districts clearly hav not 
experienced as much financial hardship as was originally prt cted. 
Similarly, communities react differently to the problems of decline. 
Thus, although East Meadow, _ong Island, went through a crisis because 
of dissension over school closings, reports from Seattle have been 
much more positive. 25 What is one to make of this pot pouM.il 

Some districts are clearly on the horns of dilemma. Fewer students 
are enrolling, vet school costs are increasing because of student losses 
and because of a number of other factors such as requirements to 
implement state-and federa 1 -mandated programs, obligations incurred 
by collective bargaining, rising energy costs and inflation. 

Why then are actual expenditures and revenue problems less than 
some expected? The answer may lie in how the state responds with 
financial assistance and in how strongly communities feel about their 
schools. State aid mechanisms compensate for pupil loss by such devices 
as corrections for inflation, sparcity, or municipal overburden which 
softer the financial blow. Alternatively the lessened impact may be 
S _ a function of district responses. _ Fixed costs prevent districts from 

Cutting expenses precipitously. Enrollment has to decline rarkedly 
before even one teacher slot can be t cut. ^"his lag in 



J * 

25 Nancy Burton. Donald Eismann and Alice WoUt, Schoot*> CUid 
N&Lghbo'iJWOdA RoAZOAch Study, National Institute of Education Project 
No/NIE-S-75-0076 f December 1976. 
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f i sea 1 response tends to produce a continuing per pupil escalation in 
costs. Delays in cutting a budqet can often result in an unanticipated 
resicual supply of tax monies. 26 Thus, it appears that there will be 
certain predictable short- and long-term responses to decline which 2? 
differ substantially in degree and kind for various types of districts. 

Policymakers, searching for Solutions, have to weigh where in the 
retrenchment cycle a district is and what type of district it is to 
choose the most appropriate response. In addition to these considerations, 
a policymaker has to ask: "If the demand for education is decreasing, 
ought we not be spending less to buy it?" When the output of an industry 
decreases, the industry's total expenses should decrease. Absent a proven 
relationship between resources and productivity gains in education, a 
convincing argument can be made that education, as it serves fewer people, 
should gradually be costing the taxpayer less. 

A few statiscics illustrate how bounteous the education fount has 
been. From I960 to 1970, educational expenditures for public schools , 
increased from $16 to $k] billion, a 112 percent increase in real dollars. 
During the same time period, elementary and secondary education's share 
of the GNP increased 27 percent over what was spent in I960. And yet for 
the past several years the litany of complaintb about the quality of 
education continues. questions concerning test scores, discipline 
and absenteeism continue to plague schools?. Since more money does 
not seem to improv the quality of educational outputs, adding resources 
to education during a period of retrenchment should be treated with 
a healthy skepticism. Alternatively, our expectations for the education 
we are buying may have increased; so that we may, in fact, be buying 
more today than yesterday. 



26 Sol Levin, ed., When tttfLollment declines, Cnafit Leadership Acftmi 
Fcitv &4 (Waterford, Conn.: Craft Educational Services, 1975). 

27 Jay C. Chambers and Guilbert C. Hentschke, "The Impact Oft 
VcctuiuiLj Inicllmcnts on Ccit6 oh Education and the Level o< School 
Vtstttet E\pcndUuAi>!>: Ar AnalysU o& School Vectstonimlung ±n the Face. 
(\< VecUtung lnXcilfl\C,iU" (San Francisco, Calif.: American Education 
Research Association, April 1976). 

28 The Condition oh Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1976) p. 189- 
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There is, however, an argument to be made for some midpoint along 
the expenditure spectrum, because school terns in fact do require 
substantial funding just to be able to h-jlo their own. Declinino 
enrollments would not have been so serious in the absence of an economic 
recession and the energy crisis. on*y are school unit costs 

increasinq, but it takes time for school systems to realize any savmns 
resu1t : ng from decline, i.e., to enough students in the right 

places, to cut a teaching slot, to drop a in ogram or to close a 
bu i 1 J i ng . 

Policymakers may well decide to provide transition support in the 
belief that this will facilitate orderly belt-tightening, but they must 
also real izfthis suoport comes at the expense of such other options as 
property tax relief, or the transfer of education dollars to other public 
sector needs. Jhese options should be kept in mind as we review the 
policy suggestions below, for by and large, the position of the MIE- 
sponsoretTwork shared by most article- rn fie subject, has been more 
on the side of increased support for education rather than demoting 
schorls in the hierarchy of "needs" and "wants." If the former strateqy 
is chosen, then what follows is a ser'e? o^ useful suggestions about 
how support might be best directed. If a harsher solution is preferred, 
what follows has less relevance- 

POLICY SUGGESTIONS 

The NIE research offers a number o f concrete solutions designed to 
soften the impact of decline. There is general agreement that a 
coordinated federal, state and local effort is needed to avoid serious 
disruption of schooling. Simplistic, conventional answer s-- reduct i ons~ 
in-force, consolidation, school closiig,, end program reduct i on- -are 
disruptions to both school and communities alike. They can, at best, 
be only part of a viable long-term solution. What, then, can be done 
to prevent pan^c in the streets of communities experiencing hea^'y 
out-migration and declining birth rates? 

Over the next few pages we describe some of the most oromising 
suggestions and summar i le them according to the locus of action required. 
Different perspectives set the stage lor different policies at each 
level of governance—loca* , state, and federal. The local policies 
are directed at budgets, staffing problems, and facilities utilization; 
the state policies at financial aid and technical assistance; and 
the federal policies at research and support. If successfully 
implemented, it may even be possible for trie student to derive some 
benefit from the upheaval associated with declining enrollments. 
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Local Pol i cies 



Local policy prescriptions are easier to make than to apply, but 
there is a general cons^n^u^ th.jt uu- follov/lnq strateqies would ea c « 
the pains of retrenchment: 



Yet it is becoming increasingly clear that we cannot generalize these 
strategies either individually or bi tote . Because what works where 
and how is subject to local conditions, we merely recount the authors' 
policy recommendations without assigning a value or obvious preference 
to any of then, More than likely, the success of any single strategy 
depends on timing, agility and luck. 

New and Improved Management Technique s 

Decline is bad enough in itself, but its adverse effects are 
compounded by the ur.f ami 1 i ar i ty Americans in general and the education 
industry in particular have had with it. 29 Most of the United States' 
experience up to now has been confronting growth. During periods of 
growth there is ample slack within the system. People can make 
mistakes, the consequences of which may be relatively minor or even go 
unnoticed. During decline, the margin for error is reduced. The 
problems are exacerbated because those responsible for managing decline 
are often those least able to do so—senior managers and administrators, 
who jealously guard their positions and prestige in the face of an 
oversupply o* younger applicants. 30 

A school closing scenario illustiates the special skills and 
considerations necessary to manage a dec 'ning enrollment situation. 
A commonly proposed solution is to close a school and consolidate its 
resources and students with a neighboring school. But because closing 
a school is such a politically explosive solution, it is usually a 
solution of last resort. The decision process is fraught with political 



29 Kenneth E. Boulding, "The Management of Decline", Change, 
vol. 7, no. 5 (June 1975), pp. 8-9. 

3Q Lewis B. Mayhew, Educational LeadeMliip and declining BvioJUmmt* 
(Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchen Publishing Corp., 197*0. 
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battles centerinq around preserving the "neighborhood" school. Yet 
when communities consider closing a school, they seldom think of 
such non-school criteria as the impact on the neighborhood. The 
solution to the problem may entail consequences which are often not 
considered in decisionmaking. Furthermore, ever if all the consequences 
are foreseen, administrators are likely to employ short-term solutions 
rather than developing long-term planning strategies. For example, 
elementary school enrollments are projected to rebound in the early 
1980s. Communities which sell schools to offset financial problems 
during the current period may face the prospect of buying back or 
building new schools a decade later. 

Some effort has to be made to enable local administrators and 
managers to share those strategies which work and those that don't. 
Among the needed skills will be the development of new budgetary 
practices that enable mangers to assess the trade-offs entailed in 
any set of decisions. While it was common practice during periods 
of growth to add components or increase the budget across the board, 
it will be tempting to excise program components or cut the budget 
uniformly during this period of decline. These techniques, unless 
exercised with great care, may result *n serious and unforeseen down- 
stream consequences. Once components are cut for example, new 
perceptions of what constitutes an adequate education are formed, 
making it difficult to bring them back. 

There are lessons from the sixties that might help managers in 
the seventies, as Berman and McLaughlir. suggest. Districts should 
be able to manage the change required by enrollment declines. 
Successful implementation of change, rhf-y believe, requires 
understanding of how reform is adopted, implemented, and ultimately 
institutionalized. All three stages require sufficient community and 
staff participation to guarantee a long lasting base of support. 
Purely symbolic attempts at reform can be avoided by such strategies 
as staff development, the efficient use of specialists, and budgeting 
systems which provide options rather than ones which assume automatic 
and arbitrary cutbacks. 
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Another ,,iv in wh t lH school district planning might bo 
i ^r.-vcd »vOu!d ue in better coordination with municipal planning and 
dec i s i on~ak \ ng . As Bins and Townscl note, "the relative isolation of 
- I ki ,overrv'e'-,t ind planning from the activities and planning 

of their -un i u i pa 1 i 1 1 l-v has resulted in the duplication or mi snatch of 
bcr.icti, decisions, and facilities in a number of areas; e.g., 
recre.it ion, health care, transportation, continuing education, bi-cultural 
services, rezoninq decisions, road improvement programs, and so on. If 
hettt-r coordination mechanisms and institutional management systems 
, vtr re i 'tp 1 1 vote d, city school systems for one vvoti Id probably be better 
:>> f ." 

Better coordination minht improve the delivery of youth services 
in ost communities. With the advent of the Youth Employment Development 
A.j, * •> LFAs will have an opportunity to work with CETA "prime sponsors,' 
r-.^it.* : i -i t u e integration of education services, job training, and 
r , r for the first time in many areas. 



1 M 
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■s r es^ond to a decrease in demand for their products 
tnro^jh horizontal or vertical diversification. That is, they either 
branch out into new fields or incorporate more and more components of 
the ^r»jUuct ion process into their ongoing endeavors. The education 
ip-Justry could do ^uch the same thing by improving conditions for their 
current students, expanding to serve new clienteles, and using exist inq 
but Id in, ,s to house other community services. 

One option is to increase demand for facilities. Empty or surplus 
space need not go unused. There are probably many programs v-v i thin a 
school that could use some elbow room. Libraries can add independent 
->tudy areas, seminar and large-group space can be created; alternative 
?ro(}ra r '^ can be more conveniently housed; vocational offerings expanded; 
and student lounges and activity offices created. Options like these 
enable the school to add a human touch and service orientation to what 
sc^e consider a stark, factory- like environment. 

Before boarding up a school, decisionmakers can consider leasing 11 
or parts of a facility to such varied groups as health clinics, manpower 
employment centers, day care centers, recreation and food services for 
senior citizens, and family counseling services. Not only will the^ 
school system earn income, it can often sell maintenance and custodial 
services to the leasors, thus keeping more of its staff employed. 
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Furthermore, the neighboring community is bound to benefit fron the 
influx of people and the continued use of the facility. 

A second option is to expand to serve new clientele. Althouqh 
Zusman and Weiner found competition to be foreign to sectors of the 
education community serving the same students, it will probably become 
necessary for educators to be less complacent and adopt a more 
•'entrepreneurial stance" if they want to encounter other than a 
sharply curtailed demand. There are two groups which have been 
virtually untapped by el ementary /secondary educa t i on--adu 1 ts and 
children under the age of five. 

Schools can dispel the increasingly held opinion that they 
segregate students from the young and adults by allowing adults to 
take courses or by creating new courses for adults, such as leisure 
ti^e courses, high school equivalency programs, and manpower training 
courses. All have the potential of bringing new clients into the 
school. Of course, it i 1 1 be much easier for high schools to move 
in this direction because elementary school facilities are usually 
unsui ted for adul ts. 

On the other end of the age spectrum, schools could begin offering 
preschool services. In-school child care services have two strikes 
against them--they are more expensive than other modes of child care, 
and many parents prefer home care to institutional day care of any ^ 
sort. 32 Yet schools could probably initiate marketing surveys in their 
community to determine if such preschool services are desirable. 

Flexible Personnel Policies 

The biggest problem posed b/ decline, with the exception of school 
closings, is staffing. Currently, most systems have not cut teacher 
slots because attrition is taking care of excess positions. But the 
time will probably come when districts will have little choice but to 
lay off teacher. Such a decision is bound to wreak havoc among teachers 
and their unions. Charges of decreasing program quality will proliferate 
and labor-management disputes will likely escalate. 



31 A study conducted for N I E by the Seat'l- School system suggests that 
facilities utilization, in fact, may account for the lack of many significant 
effects of school closings. Every school which Seattle closed was used by 
the community for non-educational purposes. See Nancy Burton, Donald Eismann 
and Alice Woldt, SchocU and hlzighboxJwod!* RueaAch Study, School Buitding 
LU>C Study, December 1976. 

32 Meredith A. Larson, VzAvuJL Policy fan Piuchoot Service*, teuunpUon* 
and Evidence (Menlo Park, California: SRI, International, 1975). 
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Unless communities are v; ill i no to pay a hiqher price for education, 
teachers will be facing job losses and curtailed employment opportunities. 
There a r c f however, several strategies districts could use to decrease 
the likelihood of teacher unemployment. For example, d ; btricts could 
offer teachers the prospect of early retirement or lengthy sabbaticals. 
Both allow older teachers to leave r he system and enable younger teachers 
to replace them. Long-term sabbaticals also give teachers the opportunity 
to try out another field with the guarantee of returning to the classroom 
should the alternative career path prove unsuccessful. School systems 
might a No experiment with work- sharing programs in which two* teachers 
sha re one po^> 1 1 ion . 

Gi\en uhe lack of opportunity for new hires, an increasingly older 
a roup of teachers will be staffing schools, and school** may lose the leavening 
that younge" and new teachers provide. Therefore, it will become 
i ncreab i ng 1 1 important to establish meaningful in-service programs wh i uh 
can update teachers on new techniques in the field. Unfortunately, the 
reputation of many in-service programs has not been good. Because 
this ma/ be the only means to keep teachers and administrators up-to-date, 
new strategies will have to be developed to make in-service projects 
meaningful and to give faculty incentives to participate in them. 

S tate Pol i c/ 

States can be characterized by a range of financial support systems 
and r>eans of revenue distribution as well as varying degrees of research 
capabilities and different organizational strengths. 

Despite the^e differences, however, there are some common approaches and 
policies tnat states are or could be considering. The areas that the 
authors uniformly found susceptible to change are: 

o Reformulation of state aid policy to protect 
districts against sudden losses of state aid 

o l->pr ovei i ent of forecasting methods to provide 
LEAs more 1 ead t i me 

o Technical assistance and dissemination of 
information regarding improved management 
practices and planning for fluctuating 
en ro 1 1 men t s 
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o Provision of special services to loc^l units 
and development of alternative means for the 
del i very of services 

o Reshaping of teacher certification and personnel 
pol i c i es 

S toce Mid 

Partly as a result of their growing finances »ok j in 
education, states have taker the most concrete actions to date to^ 
counter the effects of declining enrollments. Much of the panic in 
districts can be traced to fear of loss of the 5'3tJ^ financial 
resources that have come to be taken for granted by most LEAs. 
Therefore, it was predictable that state agencies and legislators 
would use ^tutc aid ."rchanisns to ease the pro* 5' re. 

The most frequently proposed solution has b-en the "hold harmless" 
clause which limits the loss of state aid to <sn\ single district 
because of declining enrollments. Not a "solution" in the strict sense, the 
"hold harmless" provision was actually in place ,n .\any states long 
before decline was recognized as a serious problem. It had been introduced 
into state aid reform bills to present losses to districts from red i st r i ct i ng 
and to secure the votes of legislators in di st • i ts threatened by loss of 
funds. Therefore, existing "hold harmless" laws ir some states only 
incidentally offer protection to districts with falling enrollments. 
In other states, however, more direct measures have been initiated 
^ch as the use of multi-year averages or prior year student counts, as the 
basis for distribution. Adjustments to state aid formulas have been 
suggested by Bins and Townsel, Wilken and Callihin and Leppert and Routh, 
with the latter describing the current state systems in detail. 
These authors an reed on the need for some state aid protection 
if not on the means . 

The degree of protection for operating budgets is, of course, 
dependent on how much the state is willing to inves:. In some instances ^ 
the protection is more symbolic than real. Most state aid "hold harmless 
clauses are, of course, only short-term solutions providing temporary 
relief to diffuse the impact. Basing aid on a ^rior year count, a 
moving average, or guranteeing a percentage of a prior year's aid only 
delays the eventual financial crunch. In addition, much of the aid 
saved can be devoured by inflation. Ensuring a fraction of the previous 
year's aid offers little solace if an increase is, in fact, required just 
to keep pace with rising costs. 
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it is evident that as long as state aid formulas are based on 
per pupil formulas, declining enrollments wi 1 1 create financial 
problems. Costs are not entirely variable, as many of the papers 
pointed ot,t. Possible lonq-tcrm solutions, then, are to develop 
formulas that can simulate the real budget flexibility of the school 
district or to offer support through program-based categorical aid. 
Unfortunately, the former would mean even more complex state aid 
systems than we already have and would be quite difficult to enact. 
The latter attaches "strings" to the money and conflicts with local 
autonomy. The current strategy, then, is to continue to do what 
states have been doing-busing compensatory means to buy scho'l districts 
time to adjust to their reduced enrollments and revenues. 

Forecas t i ng 

While the operational problems are ultimately felt within the 
schools, state education agencies h< in unique vantage point to 
generate solutions. Many of the aut ^ suggest that states should 
improve their capability to analyze enrollment trends by projecting 
enrollments »n a less aggregated fashion. National and even statewide 
projections do nothing for individual districts since they overlook 
the nonun i f ormi ty of enrollment decline. And regional situations 
have to be considered in predicting what is likely to happen to 
individual schools. Knowledge of economic conditions, migration 
patterns, and complex social or economic indicators can help districts 
plan ahead. In order to supply such information states need to 
develop reliable data collection mechanisms. Local agencies have 
neither the means nor the sophistication to do this, and the federal 
government has neither the authorization nor the motivation. 

Planning and D i sseni n at ion 

Another 'eneral responsibility of state agencies is to offer 
technical assistance and to disseminate information to local agencies- 
information not only on what is LLkQJtiJ to occur, but on what can be 
don\c about it. States can increase LEA awareness and help districts 
build on the experiences of other LEAs . Educators in local districts-- 
especially in rural areas--often feel isolated and out of touch with 
others in the profession and believe their situation is unique when, 
in fact, it is not. Too few networks for the sharing of information 
exist. SEAs, along with statewide professional organizations such as 
the National School Boards Association, the National Association of 
State Boards of Education and the unions can help by publishing infor- 
mation, holding seminars, running training programs, and offering 
workshops on topics related to the problems associated with decline. 33 



31 Severa! associations have already published manuals on the problems 
of decline and ways of overcoming them. See for example David H. Florio, 
Vzcluiing EnAOtlmtvitA (National School Boards Association), 1?78; and 
Robert J. Gcettel and Dana W, Paige, "A Report on Declining Enrollment," 
cnw^-' n ^ e I m P2Afctti/e °i LeadQAAkip, vol. 2, no. 1 (National Association of 
tryv-State Boards of Education, July 1976). 0 ^ 
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Some of the work needed is simply public relations related. Because c 
the ethic of growth that has evolved, declining enrollments take a 
psychological toll on schools that exacerbate the financial problems. 
Citizens are less likely to approve legitimate budget increases or 
bond issues when enrollments are dropping. Keough suggests that 
communities tend to perceive decline as indicative of communal failure 
rather than as a growing demographic pattern resulting from shifting 
values. 3l * 

The major thrust of the technical assistance, however, ought to 
be directed toward improving management practices. Management science 
and organizational behavior are disciplines that can be learned and 
applied to mitigate the effects of changing conditions. In times 
past, as the papers repeatedly point out, management problems existed 
but there was little need to take them seriously with expanding enroll- 
ments and growing resources. Choices among important alternatives 
were not difficult if by waiting a district could expect to eventually 
have each of them. State assistance was not needed and when offered 
was often even rejected as interference. Under the crisis conditions 
that now exist in some communities, help is not only welcomed, but 
requested. As the constraints On resources have tightened, decisions 
about the allocation of scarce resources become more important and more 
susceptible to already developed management decisionmaking methods and 
models. 'Budgets that previously resulted from standardized^' 
increases for growth now require careful scrutiny and analysis. PERT, 
economic order models, distribution models, and simulation are all 
techniques that states can disseminate to help localities optimize the 
use of scarce resources. 

Spec ia 1 Servi ces 

State agencies can directly provide some of the specialized services 
that are most likely to be lost when budgets are out. Usino 
techniques that have been developed for rural districts over the years, 
the state, through the state department of education or regional and 
intermediate agencies, can serve the handicapped or exceptional child 
when the demand cannot justify the high cost of these services. The 
specialized servi ces--whether basic or "f r i 1 1 s n — that are the first to 
go in a financial crunch because of their limited appeal or limited 
clientele can be retained if the costs are shared. Often state or 
regional units are the most ex edient way to do this. The experiences 
of rural areas can be utilized by larger districts now being forced 
into similar conditions that rural districts have been experiencing 
for years. 



William Keough, Chapter 9 
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Staf f ing Pol i cies 

Lastly, the states can contribute to developing more flexible 
staffing policies. While parents, taxpayers and students are only 
indirectly affected by changing enrollments, teachers and support 
staff feel the full force of its aftermath. A taxpayer may pay a few 
more dollars and a student may lose an elective, but the teacher stands 
to lose his or her job. The minority teacher or' female administrator 
who, in most cases, has less seniority than her white, male counterpart, 
is most likely to be let go. 35 Most of the authors suggested that 
the states can protect both teachers and the affirmative action 
gains of recent years by creating early retirement incentives- 
establishing teacher job clearinghouses, retraining teachers for 
skills in demand, and providing subsidies for teachers to go back 
for advanced education. 

Federal Po ; «cies 

& What can the Federal government do to hfelp LEAs and SEAs cope 
with the problem of decline? Even though local and state decision- 
makers will act out most of the drama of retrenchment, the federal 
government has a role to play. First and foremost, the federal 
government has the perfect vantage point for conducting national 
research, evaluation and development work. Only the Office of 
Education, the National Institute of Education, and the National 
Center for Education Statistics have a broad enough mandate and 
interest to survey the country for trends, techniques, and programs 
which can benefit practitioners from all parts of the country. The 
authors reviewed suggest that it would be appropriate for the federal 
government to provide staff development, as well as suggest technical 
assistance activit ? es aM research and dissemination projects. 

Our contributors also suggested a range of research activities 
that the federal government might undertake. For ease of presentation, 
we have divided them into finance and management questions. 



35 See Chapter 10 by Rosenberg 
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F i nance 

Many states have instituted various mechanisms to ameliorate the 
impact of decline. 36 As yet, we know very little about the effectiveness 
of these revisions in the formulas and whether or not they provide 
the necessary aid across a range of states and districts with widely 
different needs and characteristics. These hold harmless clauses may 
be most effective in states with greater responsibility for supporting 
education; or they could penalize urban districts most. Further research 
could suggest what the most likely effects are. Even more important, 
we have no idea how such legislative tinkering interacts with recent 
state attempts to distribute monies more equitably. Any decline in 
students will result in higher average wealth pQJi pupil and a con- 
comitant reduction in state equalization aid, thus increasing the 
likelihood of offsetting state equity goals. 

Research is also warranted into the fiscal and administrative 
costs of and responses to decline. Although adequate models may exist 
describing and modeling changes in the education sector during an era 
of growth, very little is known aDout organizational and fiscal 
response to decline. Models of other industries may be inappropriate, 
but until education develops some of its own, industrial models 
may be the only guide. Once new models are developed, they may help 
policymakers evaluate solutions as well as suggest where intervention 
might be most appropriate. 

Management 

Techniques used during periods of growth may fail administrators 
and teachers during periods of decline. Keough calls for the development 
of a "science of contraction management" which would help to identify ^ 
new management skills and transmit them to practitioners in the field. 
Such a science would also pinpoint what institutional characteristics 
and decisionmaking strategies best predict successful management 
of high enrollment loss. 

The politics of decline also bear careful study. Research and 
case studies indicate that political and bureaucratic problems result 
when district decisions are made without practitioner and community 
input. 38 Yet, there are many unanswered questions abou t prac t i c i patory ^ 
structures and what makes them effective. "How can meaningful 
arrangements bu implemented?", "What is the relationship between 



36 Leppert and Routh, Chapter 5 

37 Keough, Chapter 9 , 
38 Katherine E. Eisenberger, Closing a School: Some Ways to Ease the 
Trauma. School Management 1 8 ; 7 , 33~3£ (August/September, 1975). 
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part icipation and decisionmaking? 11 , "What kinds of authority should 
be delegated? 11 , "Who should participate and how should they be selected?" 
Some strdogies may politicize the community excessively, while others 
nay result in more effective (a* i peaceful) community involvement.- 



CONCLUSION 

^ 

"Anything worth doing, is worth doing badly," said Kenneth Boulding' 
in o 1977 address to the Council of Educational Facilitv Planners. 
Speaking about his bent for watercolor painting, he mentioned that 
his son suggested lessons to improve his technique. Boulding responded 
that school ? ng would obviate his claim of being a naive painter. The 
moral he offered the audience was not that decline shouldn't be better 
maru^ed, but that we should not be afraid to do a bad job of it, 
"Nothing succeeds like failure", he went on to explain, suggesting thatg 
managers pay equal attention to what work? and what doesn 1 t Thi s , ~ 
hp maintains, will be the most successful way for Earning how to manage 
the uncharted voyages of decline. 

Cohen and March in their book on the American university president 
strike muck the same tone." 0 They maintain that there is nothing in 
the president's background which prepares him or her for ch^ fask. 
The president's conception of the job and e<- 'mat ion of wSat can be 
do * are usually off the mark. Given th" > situation, they advise J 
coilege presidents to be humble in their expectations and to become^/ 
relaxed about what it is that they might act ua 1 1 y ^ accomp 1 i s h . Such/a 
stance would minimize frustration and guarantee greater satisfaction. 

The retrenchment process that education is going through may 
result in a trial and ?rror process. It is possible, moreover, that 
what works in one situation may not apply in another. For the first 
time in the recent history of American education there may be no 
"One Best System". hl There is another scenario with which schools 
cOt'ld respond thac some educators and social critics may find appealing. 
That is a shift toward pluralism and variety among schools. 



°Kenneth Boulding, Coping with Decline, 5*4 th Annual Conference 
of the Council of Education Facility Planners, International, 
Seattle, Washington, October, 1977- 

* C M.D, Cohen <?nd James G. March, Leadership and AmbigLOtttJ' The 
AfTVKOUl College, ?XQ&id<int f Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 197M. 

U1 0avid Tyack, The One BeAt System, (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 197*0. 
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Shifting enrollments are already forcing administrators to build 
flexibility into their programs and to react more quickly to change. 
The result may challenge the iegive of standardization currently 
existing among schools. Changes in facilities utilization, in student 
groupings, and Jr * delivery systems could provide a framework for subtle, 
nortthrea ten ing innovations that might now even be cos t- j us t i f i ed . School 
managers with budgets less dependent on precise enrollments would have 
less* reason to oppose experiments such as vouchers or to fear 
competition from the private sector. Forced responses to shifting 
enrollments may well bring about some of the innovative experimentation 
that federal Initiatives (and funds) failed to produce. 

Of course, some districts will react conservatively by eliminating 
what they consider to be frills, and cutting-back programs. But other* 
will certainly respond by finding more creative ways to maintain their 
ongoing programs, and in these is the hope for the future. In the end, the 
most positive outcomes of today's administrative headache may be a new 
flexibility and openness in education. 



• 



Paul Berman & Milbrey Wall in McLaughlin, Fcdcicii P*iog*iam6 
Supporting Iduaatlo^ixd. Change, (Santa Mon;c3, California: 
The Rand Corporation, 1975) 
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